DESIGN FOR St. MARY's CATHEDRAL, EDINBURGH (GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A.) 


SOME RECORDS OF THE WORK OF GEORGE EDMUND STREET, R.A. 


By Watter Mitiarp [4.], Pugin Student 1879. 


T’ seems eminently meet and desirable that at the headquarters of British Architects there should 
be found records and relics, duly kept and enshrined, of past-masters in building-work, British 
especially, vet by no means exclusively British masters ; and the more particularly appropriate 

does it seem if, in any given instance, we can here find something showing the man’s own hand or the 
impress of his designing-power. Both of these are shown in the collection of designs and sketch-books 
by the late George Edmund Street, recently presented to the Institute by his son, Mr. Arthar Edmund 
Street [7’.], a selection of designs from which is now displayed in the Meeting Room at Conduit Street. 

It is surely a sign of good import that amongst members of the Institute there is being maintained 
so well a living interest in men and works of the past, in architects as personalities, and their architec- 
ture, both remote and near. Thanks to generous donors and to wise and far-seeing administrators in 
days gone by, our Library can count amongst its treasures not a few drawings and designs by architects 
of former generations ; whilst additions to the collections have kept on being made from time to time. 
But of late there has come about almost a revival, one may say, of keen and special interest in the life- 
work of deceased masters, and particularly of certain architects whom we may reckon as our own imme- 
diate or near predecessors. In the past vear alone at least 2,000 drawings by deceased architects, 
mostly not so very long deceased, have been presented, and are now being dealt with in the Library 
and being catalogued. 

The drawings at present hung in the Meeting Room consist mainly of contract drawings of executed 

works, arranged in groups, approximately in chronological order, along one side wall and on the end 
walls. The remaining side wall is chiefly filled by a fine set of seale-drawings illustrating a work of no 
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slightzimportance, though one that was not carried into execution—viz., the virile design that Street 
submitted in competition for Edinburgh Cathedral. ‘To this we will return. 

Taking the executed designs in their order, we begin with Uppingham Schoo! Chapel, dated 1861-2. 
or architects a point of peculiar interest to note is that the name we read as witness to these signed 
contract-drawings is R. Norman Shaw, doubtless the actual draughtsman of the set. This chapel must 
be accounted an early example of its particular class of building : so many of our Publie Schools, since 
its foundation, having provided themselves with such an adjunct, either entirely new built or rebuilt. 
This example appears to comprise, in compact form, the essentials of such a building, not forgetting a 
distinctive bell-turret. Already, in this earliest of the designs exhibited, may be noted leading 
characteristics that distinguished Street's work throughout his career. In the seating of the chapel a 
compromise is effected bet ween the respective systems for school chapel seating, of the church nave and 
the college chapel type, by putting a single row of fixed-stalls facing north and south all along the side 
walls, with return-stalls at the west end, and then filling the middle area with ordinary seats facing east, 
leaving a central alley of ample width. A total span of 30 feet allows for all this. 

The set of drawings, dated 1868-9, for Toddington Church, Gloucestershire, built for Lord Sudeley, 
comprises carefully prepared alternative studies for the tower and spire. This latter is planned not on 
the central-axis but alongside the easternmost bay of the nave, with its legs, so to speak, well out of 
the way. The inner wall-faces of the aisleless nave are treated as blank-areades embracing windows, 
suggesting that aisles might come some day and the arcades be made open: and then, of course, the 
windows could be worked into the aisle walls. Herem we get a hint at an enlightening parallel. in- 
verted, with the growth of many an old church. A special feature in connection with this chureh is a 
large, almost disproportionate, chapel on the north side, evidently to hold a central monument. This 
chapel, like the chancel, is vaulted and is fully lit by five three-light windows. 

The largest of Street’s London churches must be that of St. John the Divine, Kennington, of which 
we have here a fine set of drawings, dated 1871. This is a church with a nave of 35 feet span but with- 
out a clearstory, and consequently Jow-lit, that is, with light entering only at the ends and from side- 
aisle windows. whilst from the west it has to shine through windows away back in the tower. The 
result is a church low-proportioned and wide-spreading yet raised to great dignity externally by a noble 
steeple of commanding proportions. The considerable width of nave involves the canting of the arches 
of its easternmost bay to meet the narrower chancel, an expedient emploved by the architect in other 
instances. at St. Saviour’s, Eastbourne, for example. The apsidal-ended chancel, and the south chapel 
alongside, are vaulted in brick, the nave and aisles being wooden-roofed. Pencil marks on the ground 
plan indicate that after the contract was signed a solution was called for of the problem of the return of 
communicants from the altar rail, by side exits. Two half-inch seale detail-sheets explain the genera! 
design of nave and chancel, including roofing and vaulting. Here is a church planned to seat a thousand 
persons, provided with its side chapel, baptistery, porch, organ-gallery and double vestries. 

This church and that of St. Agnes, Kennington Park, by Gilbert Scott the younger, are neighbours 
and almost contemporaries. ‘lo compare these works, by two masters, point by point, is to go through 
a little educational course in church architecture. Conveniently situated as these two examples are 
for this purpose, their comparison might be still further facilitated, now that we have the drawings of 
one, if drawings of the other also could by any means be acquired for the Library. 

The church at East Heslerton, on the Yorkshire Wolds, built for Sir Tatton Sykes, is shown in 
drawings dated 1873. It is a little country church, one of Street’s many small works on which he 
would imprint his personal touch just as firmly and surely as on larger works by his hand. Like the last 
example, this has a vaulted chancel apsidal-ended. The seating accommodation is limited, but as 1 
church the building is very complete with its sacristy, organ-recess, baptistery, western narthex and 
spired tower north of the nave. This set of small-scale drawings is supplemented by two detail-sheet~= 
of the subjeet illustrating respectively the blocks of choir-seating and the stone-roofed lychgate with 
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churchyard wall, as well as a tall churchyard cross set up on its circular flight of three concentric 
steps. 

A fair specimen of a church by Street is presented in the set of drawings for All Saints’, Middles- 
brough, dated 1874. Here a compact and well-composed mass of building is appropriately emphasised 
by a tower, forming a north porch, that looks right, in shape, size and position. A short, and rather 
low, chancel involves the brmging forward of the choir-seating partly into the easternmost bay of the 
nave, with good effect, the organ being raised up in a shallow transept north of this bay. This is a 
design that gives the impression of aiming at accomplishing something rather too complete for the 
means available. 

The drawings for the chapel of St. Margaret's Convent, East Grinstead, are dated 1878, but the 
other buildings of the establishment had been erected some years before that. This chapel consists of 
a wide nave, wooden-roofed, and a columned and vaulted chancel, an arrangement recalling the church 
at Gerona, so well shown in the architect's Gothic Architecture in Spain. A low eastward-extension, in 
the form of a Lady chapel, aisled and vaulted, forms a marked feature in the building. A great advance 
is evident in this chapel upon the earlier one for Uppingham School, and to make out the comparison is 
perhaps not altogether unprofitable. Like the Uppingham example, of the same span, the nave of this 
chapel is seated with fixed side-wall and return-stalls and with ordimary seating in the general area. 
As at Uppingham again, a rose window figures, closing the vista, here to the east, there to the west. 
Here, at East Grinstead, the planning of the approaches from and the connection with the adjacent 
buildings is worthy of notice. One detail-sheet contains various mouldings drawn to full-size. These 
Street would pencil-out with his own hand, and although they are now mostly put into ink and colour, 
somehow there yet remain on this sheet a few details still in pencil, just as he drew them. 

One of the architect’s happiest efforts was the American Church of St. Paul, at Rome, the campa- 
nile of which is here represented, dated 1874. As the designer clearly intended, this piece of building- 
work takes its place naturally amongst the goodly company of brick campanili in Rome, a series dating 
from early medieval days onwards. As an instance of doing at Rome as Rome does it fully justifies 
the procedure. This was one of those cases in which Street displayed to advantage his mastery in 
building outside his own generally recognised domain in architectural form. Half the west front of the 
church is shown in connection with the campanile that flanks it, and once more a rose window plays an 
important part in the composition. ‘The campanile itself rises clear of the rest of the church, in stages 
pierced by openings increasing in size the higher their level. Two sheets of detail-drawings give the 
working-out of the design. 

Another instance of Streets ability and will to adapt his powers to a special case is to be found in 
the Guards’ Chapel, Birdeage Walk, Westminster, where, as the working-drawings, dated 1876, show, 
a complete transformation was wrought. A rectangular meeting-house, presenting itself to the outer 
world in the guise of a Dorie temple, has been converted internally into a three-span barrel-vaulted 
church ending to the east in an apse with semi-dome complete, all adorned by marbles and mosaie¢ in 
accordance with the architectural expression of the structure. In the execution of this work a wheel 
window got pierced in the west wall, under the Doric portico, to supply some extra and much-needed 
light. The choir-seating, in Italian walnut inlaid, and the marble screen-work, pulpit, and font are 
shown on three detail-drawings. Much of the work here takes the form of military memorials, 

The drawing shown for the Bishop's throne at Carlisle, dated 1879, illustrates the executed one of 
the three distinct designs that were made by Street for this work—an unusual number of alternative 
schemes for him to prepare for one subject. ‘To read this design fairly one needs the full-size mouldings 
and details that would be given to Messrs. Rattee & Kett for the execution of the work. 

Over the Edinburgh Cathedral competition Street seems to have put forth his full strength. And 
as much, no doubt, might be said of two at least of his competitors, viz., Wm. Burges and Sir Gilbert 
Scott, the latter of whom won the competition and carried out the work. It was indeed a notable con- 
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test. These three were old antagonists, Street having not so very long before worsted the two others 
in the Law Courts competition. At Edinburgh he fought under the motto. * In hoe Signo ” ; whilst 
Burges, making play, after his wont. upon his own name, proclaimed himself a burgess of no mean city 
—* non ignote civitatis municeps. 

Street’s design is, in some respects, all the finer perhaps. and certainly the more closely thought out. 
by reason of severe restraint imposed by the limit set to the proposed expenditure on this building. 
However. by that time the architect had been through the school of economy as conducted so often by 
building promoters trying to obtain the fulfilment of their requirements at a price based on a valuation 
mainly of their own making. He roseto the oceasion with this design fora central-tewered church having 
transeptal arms and a square-ended eastern limb. The wide nave. 88 feet in span, of great dignity and 
fully lit by a tall clearstory, has its easternmost bay planned as we have noted that at St. John the 
Divine, Kennington, to taper slightly inwards on plan, thus meeting the western arch of the narrower 
central-lantern. A single western tower on the central-axis might be said to recall the arrangement at 
Kly but for the necessary omission here of the flanking-masses that went to the making of the Ely 
facade. 

To follow out this design through plan,section, and elevation is quite an invigorating exercise in the 
art of reading a structure from drawings, and certainly in this case an exercise that no student of archi- 
tecture could go through without benefit. For a cathedral the whole thing is, to be sure, on rather a 
modest seale, yet for its size it is a work of much distinction, the central lantern itself, in combination 
with the big western tower, serving to mark the building as one of the greater-churches. 

A half-inch seale detail-drawing throws light on the architect's intentions as to the internal archi- 
tecture, the organ-front, sculpture and stained-glass. 

This collection is, of course, but a handful picked out from the mass of work that Street produced 
during his career as a practising architect. In facet, it can hardly be claimed to be truly representative 
of his output. Ina collection that might be so designated, one would certainly look for many another 
subject besides these shown. Just to name a few at random, let us mention, amongst new churches on 
an important seale : All Saints, Clifton : St. Saviour’s. Eastbourne ; St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington ; 
the Crimean Memorial Church at Constantinople ; the English Church in Rome, as well as the American 
Church there ; and the American Church in Paris : whilst of the number of smaller churches by his 
hand we might be content to take as representatives the church at Kingstone, Dorset, for the Ear! of 
Kldon, and that of Holmbury St. Mary. Surrey, built at the architect’s own expense in his own parish. 
This would still leave out of account the host of old churches that came under his hand, from Bristol 
Cathedral and Christ Church Cathedral, Dublin, down to quite small village churches and chapels. 
But with all the above represented our collection might yet lack examples of the secular and domestic 
work that he carried out and, above all, his chief work, the Law Courts, for which alone he prepared 
some 3.000 drawings with his own hand. A representative collection would necessarily comprise 
examples of all the above-mentioned groups. Yet our foundation of such a collection is well and truly 
laid by the presentation of the drawings above noticed, supplemented by several precious sketch-books. 


These sketch-books call for a separate notice. 
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THE RUINED PROVINCES OF FRANCE AND THE 
SOCIETE DES ARCHITECTES-DIPLOMES. 


By Joun W. Stimpson [F.]. 
etiam periere ruinae™ 

O calling in this country has suffered more from the War than that of art, nor has any branch 
of art been so shrewdly hit as architecture. The painter and the sculptor are at the least free 
to carry on their works, if so be they can find patrons who desire them. The architect is for- 
bidden to give effect to his client’s commission ; he may not exercise the delicate skill which so quickly 
rusts for want of use, but must learn another trade for his living. All that remains of the practice he 
owned in former years is the income-tax which is computed on its vanished earnings. Yet. the pro- 
fession has a war record of which it may be proud. Our young men sprang to arms at the first call of 
the bugle, few waiting for compulsion ; others of us, past the age of active service. have filled the ranks 
of the Reserves, the Constabulary, and the Volunteers ; while the ancients “ carry on,” and keep things 

together as best they may, against the return of those whom wounds and death shall have spared. 

The Government has not seen fit to make use of us in our corporate capacity. The splendid 
organisation of the Royal Institute, governing, at a rough guess, some 5,000 members—men trained 
from their youth upward in the supervision of contracts and the control of complex accounts—has, for 
war purposes, been absolutely wasted, and with it an appalling proportion of the national resources. 
It is poor consolation that some one, years hence, may be called upon to explain why—for example— 
works of stupendous extent were placed direct in the hands of contractors, with leave to calculate their 
profits on the fantastic basis of percentage upon unrestricted cost. Though the steed has been stolen. 
there will be no stable door to shut ; the whole building has disappeared, and its place is covered by 
huts filled with innumerable clerks. 

The architects of Great Britain have done what they could. They have not been allowed to do 
all that, with profit to the nation, they would very thankfully have done. 

* * * * 

In France, they are more fortunate in their occasions, and our brethren of the Société des Archi- 
tectes-Diplomés invite us to join them in an important undertaking, approved and supported by their 
Ministers of Beaux-Arts and of Agriculture. 

The communication addressed by the Société to the President of the Royal Institute fully confirms 
the suspicions some of us already entertained, that our common enemy is attempting—under cover of 
more or less genuine neutral or “ international ”’ societies, of which those specially interested m town- 
planning should beware—to obtain a share in rebuilding the towns and villages which they have them- 
selves destroyed. French architects, with the admirable backing of their Government, are determined 
to bring this impious enterprise to naught ; we shall all applaud their efforts, and support them ‘* tooth 
and nail.””. Commercial interests are, it appears, putting forward insidious proposals for the standardi- 
sation of reconstruction, at any rate as regards the occupied North-Eastern districts of France, with 
which the $.A.D.G. is, naturally, concerned. ‘Those who have seen the hideous aspect of those once 
exquisite towns, Messina and Reggio, and who realise the difficulty of extirpating “ standard ™ strue- 
tures, when once erected, will spare no pains to resist the exploitation of the devastated provinces of 
France by firms of contractors, whether masquerading as neutral, Swiss, American, or other Societies 
of any kind, or not. To inflict upon the stricken country the soul-destroying monotony of such build- 
ings ; to replace the picturesque individuality of her villages by houses cast to a “ type,” would be to 
stamp France for all time with the mark of the German beast. 

I need not dwell on this point. The sympathy of every reader will support the resolve of the 
Architectes-Diplémés to prevent this degradation of their beloved land. 
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The procedure by which they propose to achieve their object comprises two measures, in logical 
sequence. First, an Exhibition, of Drawings and other documents illustrating the essential local features 
and conditions of the several provinces ruined by the war. Second,a Competition, of designs for domestic 
buildings, based upon a careful study of the conditions and requirements disclosed in the information 
collected by the Exhibition. The particulars of this competition are not yet communicated ; but it is 
intended that the premiated designs shall be reproduced in large numbers, distributed to the mairie 
of every commune, and placed, in consideration of a nominal royalty, at the disposal of all who wish to 
build from them. This, without involving any liability on the part of the users, either to their authors 
or to the Société des Architectes-Dipl6més—An entirely generous and patriotic project. 

It is with regard to the Exhibition that our co-operation is. for the moment, invited. This will be 
grouped under the following territorial headings :— 

(1) Le Norp—Pieardie, Artois, Flandre. 

(2) La CuampaGne—Champagne pouilleuse, Champagne humide, Ardennes (massif schisteux 
rhénan). 

(3) La Lorratne—Meuse, Meurthe et Moselle. 

(4) L’Ansace. 

(5) Le pe FRaNcE.* 

It is the object of the Société to show, as clearly as possible, how the architectural traditions of the 
respective localities have been formed from constructional methods imposed by climate, subsoil, and 
other physical conditions, and modified by local needs and customs. These traditions of design tind 
their expression not only in the country house, but in town residences, hétels-de-ville, fountains, 
churches, cathedrals, and chateaux ; throughout, in fact, the whole range of military, civil, and religious 
architecture of a district. All works of interest appropriate to the subject will be accepted for exhibition. 

The Records exhibited will be classed in two categories.—F'irst : Paintings, drawings, engravings, 
and photographs. selected to show traditional local design in the respective regions. It should be 
clearly understood that this is no “ dilettante” exhibition of art or archeology, but a collection of 
working documents illustrating the natural laws of climate, local materials, and surroundings, which 
have governed architectural development. From the study of these laws—practically unchanged by 
time—must be deduced that structural basis of design which may be adapted to existing custom and 
requirement. Second: Maps and diagrams indicating the degree and distribution of ruin. These will, 
probably, be furnished by the Army photographic and geographic sections, as well as by the Valuation 
Officers and District Committees. Schedules of the natural materials (or, at need, of artificial 
substitutes) available for building have been promised by the great building firms of Eastern France. 

The programme of the Exhibition, of which the foregoing is a swnmary, promises very valuable 
results ; and the Council of the Royal Institute will doubtless consider how far it may be proper to 
assist by the loan of original documents from the Library. The measured drawings and sketches of 
British architects are of acknowledged excellence, such work having, until recently, been the foundation 
of their professional education ; even now a fine tradition of those studies gives them a more important 
place in the School curriculum of students here, than it has abroad. It is to be hoped that members of 
the Institute who have, in their portfolios, drawings of work in the districts indicated, which are likely 
to aid the Société des Architectes-Diplomeés in their spirited effort, will send them to the Seeretary of 
the Royal Institute without delay. The last day for their delivery in Paris is the 15th December, and 
transport is slow and uncertain in these times. Our friends in Paris may be trusted to take good care 
of, and return all contributions in due course. A handsome British enror will be accepted by them as 


* As readers may not have at hand a map of * France en provinces,” | venture to give the corresponding ** Départe- 
ments’: PicarpiE: Somme (chef-lieu, Amiens). ArTots: Pas-de-Calais (Arras). FLaANDRE: Nord (Lille). CHAMPAGNE: 
Haute-Marne (Chaumont), Aube (Troyes), Marne (Chalons-s-M.), Ardennes (Méziéres). Lorraine: Vosges (Epinal). 
Meurthe-et- Moselle (Nancy), Meuse (Bar-le-Duc). ALSACE: (Strassburg, Belfort). ILE-pe-FRANCE: Seine (Paris), Seine- 
et-Marne (Melun), Seine-et-Oise (Versailles), Oise (Beauvais), Aisne (Laon).—J. W. 8. 
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proof of something more than a desire to take part in their enterprise ; as a sign, to wit, of that solid 
identity of interests which shall send the allied nations victorious—the Vandal trampled underfoot, 


and Art triumphant. 


REVIEWS, 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION DEVELOPMENT. 
The Development of British Building-Construction. [Cam- 
bridge Technical Series.| By C. F. Innocent, A.RI.B.A. 
80. 1916. 10s. 6d. net. [Cambridge University Press.] 

Mr. Innocent has given us a most interesting and 
illuminating book. 

Until recent years we have studied either the 
buildings dedicated to the service of God, or the 
halls and castles of the great, and little account has been 
taken of the work of the humbler people at the same 
period. There were, speaking generally, two types of 
building through the middle ages, one of wood and 
wattle, where rigid economy was the first considera- 
tion; the other of stone, where permanency or 
strength was the leading note. The first class was 
indigenous to the soil and developed from the rude 
circular hut formed of the materials easiest to hand, 
but the second had its roots in the stone buildings of 
the Romans. Gradually we find the two methods 
overlapping and combining, the wattle wall gives way 
to stone, and the wooden partition appears in the 
more solid buildings, until in Yorkshire and the Cots- 
wolds we get the perfect type, echoes of which are to 
be found in all parts of the country. This fusion of 
the two methods is outside the scope of Mr. Innocent’s 
work, and, as houses of this class have already been 
ably dealt with by several writers, he wisely confines 
himself to the buildings which owe their origin to the 
circular hut, like that of the Yorkshire charcoal- 
burner or one which the reviewer has recently seen 
in the forests of the Vosges, and it is with this type 
that he opens his subject. 

Passing by the rather more advanced rounded 
oblong type, with short ridge-piece, we come to the 
buildings which have their ridge supported by forked 
posts, which are shown by documentary evidence to 
have existed in England, though only foreign exam- 
ples now remain. 

Two chapters following deal with curved tree prin- 
cipals, and we reach the realm in which many fine old 
examples exist, and very charming some of them are. 
Although we cannot now roof our smaller churches 
or halls with curved oak crucks, still it is possible that 
roofs starting from the floor, with rigid stiffening 
between the wall pieces and the principals, have not 
received all the attention they deserve as a very 
beautiful and practical form in our present-day work. 

In the next chapter we pass on to fully developed 
roofs and those with post pillars forming nave and 
aisles, and this chapter also contains some very inter- 
esting theories on the raising of the forked post from 


the floor to become the king post standing on the tie 
beam. 

Presently we have unfolded to us the history of the 
carpenter and the materials he worked in. Wooden 
walls then claim our attention, and this leads us on to 
the many charming forms of post and panel, post and 
plaster, and boarded partitions, another subject which 
the modern architect may perchance find worthy of 
practical consideration and one which might have 
been treated at greater length had space permitted. 
Wattle, cob and brick walls are also considered, and 
their materials. 

We next reach floors and staircases. Open floors 
are a practical consideration, saving height, and there 
are many good soundproof ways of plastering between 
the rafters. The older stone staircases of the cottages 
were possibly not inside the scope of the work, like the 
later wooden ones, but they form a most interesting 
series in Wales, and no doubt in other parts also. 

We now reach a very important point, that of roof 
coverings, and we begin with slating, the history of 
which is traced from the original wood shingles which 
were very largely used in early times. Stone slates 
and Welsh slates are examined and the methods of 
laying and cutting explained. Mossing is also dealt 
with. Sphagnum was used in North Wales; what, we 
wonder, was used in England ? 

As a side issue, Mr. Innocent expresses his opinion 
that the use at the present day of stone slates is 
* anachronistic and uneconomic”; it is, however. 
difficult to see why we should not use a beautiful and 
sound material, in its proper surroundings, if we can 
get it; surely a beautiful roof is the first essential for 
a beautiful building. The advent of large thin Welsh 
slates into all parts of the country is, as Mr. Innocent 
says, most unfortunate. The fact is that the blue and 
purple slates, if small and thick, are absolutely right in 
their green and purple native country, but in some 
parts of England are out of harmony with the local 
colouring. All kinds of beautiful greens and russets 
can, however, be had in Wales, but the large thin ones 
of any colour are not beautiful anywhere, and very 
breakable. 

A long but interesting chapter on thatching follows, 
and then we are led on to the subject of windows and 
chimneys. Several interesting old wattle and daub 
hoods over stone hearths are to be seen in the Bettws- 
y-coed district ; and in 8. Wales, old cottages in the 
valley of the Teivy have smoke holes or chimneys 
formed of reed thatch, probably like those said to 
have existed in various parts of the country. 

The final chapter is devoted to new materials, of 
which the most important is probably Portland 
cement, at any rate for work in the country, where, 
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as a whole, the old methods are still the cheapest and 
best, and where the architect's first duty is to build 
in harmony with Nature. The old builders, we find. 
considered the practical and economical first, but 
clothed it beautifully and were not hampered by 
exotic styles. Economy will again be a leading note 
after the war, and with returning simplicity will 
surely be greater opportunities for returning beauty. 
Allis lost if we lose faith in the new era to come. 

The book is well illustrated, and is full of interest 
for the archeologist as well as for the architect, but 
space does not permit us to treat of it from any point 
of view but that of the latter. It is, alas! the 
eleventh hour in which to study the simple building 
methods of our medieval forefathers, for in another 
generation the few relics that remain will have disap- 
peared, and we earnestly hope with Mr. Innocent 
that his fine effort will inspire others to study more 
carefully the old buildings of their neighbourhood and 
preserve some definite records of them before they 
cease to be. Herpert L. Nortu F.]. 


MR. CRACE’S GIFT TO THE INSTITUTE. 

It is a pleasure to record the recent presentation by 
Mr. John D. Crace [Hon. A.| to the Royal Institute 
of three portfolios containing sketches and drawings 
of old work made by him. 

The drawings (prepared no doubt in the course of 
many a pleasant tour) were made at different times 
during the past half-century (some are dated 1858, 
and the more recent ones bear the date 1906). In 
his communication accompanying the gift Mr. Crace 
states that these drawings were made for his own in- 
struction with the object of recording the true tones 
of colour and their correct relation to one another. 
Further, wherever possible, the attempt was made to 
learn the true intention of the artist. 

It would be difficult for a travelling student to have 
better principles than these for guidance in his work.* 
The drawings consist chiefly of studies from colour 
decoration in Italy, while the remainder are pencil 
sketches of architectural subjects both in England and 
abroad. The collection contains several studies of 
ceilings of Renaissance date in Venice, such as, for 
instance, that by Paolo Veronese at San Sebastiano, 
and other well-known examples from 8. M. dei Mira- 
coli and the Scuola di San Rocco. There are also 
sketches made in Rome, Orvieto, Siena, and Assisi. 
The English subjects include studies of the remains of 
mediaeval painted work at Canterbury Cathedral, 
Chichester, Botgrove, &c.; and there are several 
sketches in pencil of various details such as seat-ends, 
roofs, porches, &c. 

The drawings should prove of much value to stu- 


*In this connection one may suppose that the drawings will be 
particularly interesting to competitors in the Owen Jones Travelling 
studentship. Herein would be a certain appropriateness, as for some 
years past Mr. Crace has served on the Prizes and Studentships Com- 
mittee as one of the judges in this particular competition. —G. C. H 


dents, and will be of especial interest to the users of 
our collections because so many of them are such ex- 
cellent examples of careful“ note-taking” of old work, 
with both brush and pencil ; and also because many of 
the coloured drawings—particularly those of recent 
date—exhibit a remarkable delicacy of colouring, and 
a sure touch of the brush, which combine to emphasize 
not only the care and enthusiasm which the author 
brought to bear upon his studies, but also his sympathy 
with the beauty of the fine work of the past. 
GeraLp C. Horstey F.| 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘* Failures ” at the National Gallery. 
To the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A.,— 


Dear Srr,—Being very much in accord with the 
criticisms contained in Mr. A. E. Richardson’s appre- 
ciative and well-considered review of ** The Arts and 
Crafts Movement” published in the last issue of 
the R.I.B.A. Journat, [I may, perhaps, without 
questioning some of the opinions expressed, be 
allowed to call attention to a mere matter of fact, 
inasmuch as the writer has evidently made a mistake 
about what he calls “the joint failures of William 
Wilkins and Sir Charles Barry ” when dealing with 
the facade of the National Gallery. Barry in 1848 
made a design which was never carried out, and 
Wilkins, as the architect in charge of the building, 
very naturally resented Barry’s intrusion when he 
previously made a voluntary sketch showing how he 
would like to treat its elevation. At no time were 
Wilkins and Barry associated in any joint proposal— 
indeed, quite the contrary, for the former was very 
irate, and the latter, knowing he was in error, kept 
quiet and said nothing about Wilkins’ warmly-stated 
charges. Sir Charles Barry did nothing actually to 
the National Gallery, and Bishop Barry’s Life of his 
father is quite clear on that point. After the Law 
Courts Competition award had been compounded and 
when G. E. Street, R.A., was appointed, K. M. Barry, 
R.A., was promised some work then contemplated at 
the National Gallery. It had been found that Barry's 
exterior for the Courts of Justice could not be brought 
into conformity with Street’s plans, and so Barry had 
to give way. Subsequently EK. M. Barry added the 
rear galleries to the National Gallery on the eastern 
part, but these do not show from Trafalgar Square 
frontage view-save only a tower excrescence which, 
as it is left, looks very out of place apart from what 
the architect had intended as a support in the sky- 
line. The erection by Ewan Christian, assisted by 
James K. Colling, of the National Portrait Gallery at 
the back of the site, and a part of the east flank front- 
age of the National Gallery itself, prevented the con- 
tinuation of E. M. Barry’s plans; so the “ failure,” 
such as it is. cannot fairly be attributed to him. 

Maurice B. Apams [F.]. 
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R.I.B.A. RECORD OF HONOUR 


9 ConDUIT STREET, LONDON, W., 25th November 1916. 


CHRONICLE, 
The R.I.B.A. Record of Honour : Thirty-seventh List. 


Fallen in the War. 

CHESTERTON, 2nd Lieut. FRANK Srpney, R.F.A. 
Died of wounds received in action 11th November. 

Westwoop, 2nd Lieut. WALTER R. [Student], R.F.A. 
Died of wounds on 26th October. Aged twenty- 
two. 

CaupWELL, Private ArtHurR [Licentiate), 
Queen’s Westminster Rifles. Killed in action on 
10th October. 

Paterson, Private Henry FRANKLIN, Hon. Artillery 
Company [Probationer|. Killed in action on 
30th September, 1915. Aged twenty-one. Second 
son of Mr. H. L. Paterson [4.], of Sheffield. 


Members’ Sons. 

Batrour, 2nd Lieut. Georce J., H.L.1., attached to 
the Northumberland Fusiliers. Killed in action 
on 15th September. Aged nineteen. Son of Mr. 
Andrew Balfour [F.], of Glasgow. 

Sawyer, 2nd Lieut. Herperr, Suffolk Regiment. 
Killed in action on the 12th October. Aged 
twenty-six. Son of Mr. Joseph Sawyer [F.], of 
The Tower, Kenley, Surrey. 

Bow es, 2nd Lieut. B. J., The Buffs. Killed in action 
in September last. Son of Mr. Charles W. 
Bowles [F.]. 

Go.psmitu, Capt. Lewis W., Yorkshire Regiment. 
Killed in action on 5th November. Aged twenty- 
one. Son of Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith [F.]. 


Serving with the Forces. 
ASSOCIATE. 
Line, Ricnarp Bertram, R.A.M.C. 
LICENTIATES. 
ARABIAN, JOHN; East Surrey Regiment. 
Gray, James; Royal Engineers. 
SALKELD, T.; Royal Engineers. 
Promotions. 
Bereroot, Lieut. Leslie [A.], has been promoted to Cap- 
tain, R.A.M.C. 
Bruce, Recixnatp [A.], of the Artists’ Rifles, has been 
gazetted 2nd Lieut., Royal Engineers. 
Hemsrow, James (4.], formerly Sergeant R.E. in the 
Territorial Force, is now 2nd Lieut., R.E., Regulars. 
McLeay, A. J. [A.], of the Artists’ Rifles. has been gazetted 
2nd Lieut., South Lancashires. 


Award for Conspicuous Gallantry. 


The London Gazette announces that the King has been 
graciously pleased to confer the Military Cross upon 2nd 
Lieut. William Godfrey Newton, London Regiment, “ for 
conspicuous gallantry in action. He placed a lamp in the 
open to guide a night assault. Later, although wounded, 
he rallied the men round him and bombed the enemy with 
great courage and determination. He set a fine example.” 
Lieut. Newton is the President’s youngest son, an Associate 
of the Institute. and before the war a member of the 
Literature Standing Committee. 


The Shortage of Houses: Sir William Lever’s Proposal. 

Following upon a series of articles on Town Planning in 
relation to the national house shortage, the Liverpool 
Courier of the 4th and 6th November published two 
important articles by Sir William Lever [Hon. A.]in which 
some valuable suggestions are put forward for the solution 
of the problem of house shortage. 

In his first article Sir William expresses the opinion that 
there is no half-way house between the Government— 
through municipalities, or directly—building the houses 
and finding the whole of the money and letting them at 
such rentals as can be obtained. Such rentals would be 
certain to show a heavy loss, but that loss would have to 
be faced, like losses caused by the war, in the interests of 
the health, efficiency, and well-being of those for whom the 
cottages were intended. The loss, it is suggested, might 
be met by a free gift of the site of the cottage. This would 
give the builder at once a margin of a freehold site on which 
to build his house. He would then be able to finance the 
cost of the house, and the remaining margin he would 
probably be willing and able to find. Municipalities must 
face the task of offering facilities for the erection of better 
cottage houses in suburban districts, the rents of which. 
together with the cost of transport of the occupiers to and 
from their daily work, should be less than the rental 
demanded for inferior houses in the congested districts. 
The benefit would be two-fold. There would be provided 
newer and better houses for the working classes, and a blow 
would be struck at the evil of overcrowding. 

Sir William considers that there is no better way in 
which this can be done than by the municipality acquiring 
suburban land in large quantities, at reasonable prices, and 
offering it absolutely free for the immediate erection 
thereon of cottages, in conformity with building bye-laws 
specially drawn up for dealing with the scheme. This may 
sound at first a very revolutionary proposal, and may be 
considered unfair to the remaining portion of the popula- 
tion. But it is not revolutionary, because there is ample 
precedent forit. We have admitted the nation’s responsi- 
bility for the education of children, and have recognised 
that the only way to ensure that all children are educated 
is to make education free. We now see that the millions 
we spend annually on education are to a certain extent 
wasted, owing to improper housing. Therefore, to give 
free land to ensure proper housing is only the application 
of a principle already accepted. As to the objection that 
it is unfair to put the expense on the remaining portion of 
the population, Sir William points out that the rates 
payable on the property built on this free land would not 
only pay for the land but would result in a profit to the 
municipality. 

To the question whether it is absolutely necessary to 
provide free land, Sir William replies that there is no other 
way. All other methods are simply tinkering with the 
evil. Corporations, and notably London, Liverpool and 
other large cities and towns, have built blocks of workmen’s 
dwellings, and anything more hideous, more undesirable 
for the rearing of a family, or more wasteful of the public 
money it would be impossible to find. Looking at these 
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blocks of buildings in London and elsewhere, one wonders 
what the nation will become after a few generations have 
been reared under such conditions. 

From the point of view of the municipality, Sir William 
shows how the free gift of land for building purposes would 
work out. The Corporation has an acre of land which has 
cost them, say, from £100 to £200, and on which they 
permit the building of twelve cottages of a rateable value 
of £15 each. They would at once have a rateable value 
of £180. The interest and sinking fund on the site would 
therefore be more than covered by the increment to the 
rates. It is also suggested as a stimulus to building by 
private enterprise that the cost of roads and drainage 
should be borne by the municipality. The proposition 
will have to be made attractive enough to induce the whole- 
sale building that is required to overtake the present 
starvation in cottage houses. But in making it attractive 
to the builder we must do so on such grounds that the 
personal interests of the builder will induce him to make 
his cottages attractive to the tenants. To the argument 
that the mere giving of the land would effect no reduction 
in rents, that the cottages built on free land would not 
necessarily be let at such rentals as to attract tenants from 
the centre to the suburbs, Sir William replies that dear 
land is the chief cause of high rents for cottage houses, 
and that cheapening the land would be the most powerful 
factor in reducing rentals. Let municipalities use care and 
judgment in securing suitable sites and they will find 
builders not slow to avail themselves of the advantages 
offered. Competition would prevent the demand of exces- 
sive rents. 

In his second article Sir William Lever contends that all 
schemes for financing the actual building by the Govern- 
ment are bound to be futile. The Government has no 
machinery for dealing with the question. It is a most 
difficult and delicate matter of adjustment to place cottage 
houses just where they are wanted. There are, in addition, 
so many other things that go with the building of cottage 
houses, such as the provision of churches, chapels, Sunday- 
schools, recreation halls, ete.—all of them matteis which 
are much better dealt with by the community. 

Sir William mentions a building scheme undertaken by 
the Government since the war began which has been a 
complete failure. An estate was laid out at Woolwich by 
Government officials. It was done in the usual way of 
* turny-twisty ’’ curves intended to look attractive, and 
which do look attractive—on paper. But the whole of 
the estate was built up without any provision at all for a 
day school, and no sites were reserved for churches or 
chapels, Sunday-schools, or assembly halls. Again, any- 
one coming from the centre of this district and wanting to 
catch a tram passing on the high road would have to go 
considerably out of his way and make a series of turnings 
in order to get to the main road, owing to the curves being 
made parallel to the main road and only connecting with 
it at the two ends of the estate. Sir William mentions that 
when he visited the place children had to go 1} miles to the 
nearest school. The whole of this blunder arose, he 
believed, through the instructions to the Government 
architect to plan for the building of 1,400 houses, no 
instructions being given to reserve land for playgrounds. 
schools, chapels, or recreation halls. Consequently the 
architect would have been exceeding his duty had he made 
provisions for these extra purposes. Otherwise these cot- 
tage houses at Woolwich are extremely well planned and 
designed, and make healthy houses for those who live in 
them. 

Sir William gives an instance of another kind of blunder 

—a house built in a hilly district of Yorkshire at a cost of 
several thousand pounds, which is entirely unsuited to its 
surroundings. In Surrey the house would have been a 
poem and a picture. The unfortunate lady for whom it 
was built never could live in it in the winter, as the high 
winds drove the rain through the walls as though through 
a sponge. In these hills and dales of Yorkshire a certain 


type only of building material is suitable ; the construc- 
tion has to be done in a certain way, which has been dis- 
covered by the wisdom of generations of builders working 
through the centuries. Local technical knowledge is re- 
quiredjin housing. 

His own experience at Port Sunlight of workmen’s houses 
is that they must fit the tenant like a glove. In turning a 
corner, houses had sometimes to be made a little larger than 
the usual pattern ; but they had always difficulty in letting 
such a house, because an extra yard in the width of a room 
means so much more work for the wife, who cannot afford 
to have her labour increased unnecessarily in the house. 

Again, one type of house cannot be applicable to more 
than a limited area. Each locality seems to build up in 
the centuries a certain type of cottage which suits the 
people and their environment. This type is known in 
every shade of colour and variety to the local builder. These 
various local types could not possibly be known to a central 
organisation somewhere in London, acting on behalf of the 
Government, and preparing plans for 100,000 to 200,000 
cottages, to be built more or less in a panicky way to deal 
as promptly as possible with overcrowding. 

Exception has been taken to the limitation of houses to 
some 10 or 12 to the acre. Speaking from his own ex- 
perience, this limitation Sir William considers absolutely 
essential. There ought to be an area of grass between the 
house and the footpath, so that dust will not reach the 
open windows in the heat of summer. Equally there 
ought to be allotment gardens at the back, which means 
both recreation and health, while in many cases the produce 
of the garden would actually pay the rent. 

While opposed to the municipality or Government under- 
taking the wholesale building of cottages, Sir William ix 
strongly in favour of the municipality or Government 
drawing up a Town Planning scheme for the erection of 
cottage houses on broad lines before they permit a single 
cottage to be built. 


English Medieval Wall Paintings. 

An exhibition of copies of English ecclesiastical mural 
decoration of the twelth to the sixteenth century has been 
arranged in Room 72 of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
These copies, which have been painted in water-colour by 
Mr. E. W. Tristram during the last nine years, have 
recently been acquired for the Museum, where it is pur- 
posed to form an extensive collection of representations 
of this once popular branch of our native art. 

As is well known, from Norman times until the Reforma- 
tion English churches were filled with paintings which 
depicted themes inspiring to the popular mind, such as 
scenes from the life of Christ, the legends of favourite 
saints, and occasional secular subjects from which a moral 
could be drawn. At the Reformation the paintings were 
obliterated by coats of whitewash, and many were de- 
stroyed. The process of removing the whitewash, chiefly 
during the nineteenth century, has in numerous cases 
revealed the paintings irreparably damaged, and liable to 
perish when again exposed to light. 

Some of the paintings have already disappeared since 
the copies now exhibited were made. This fact shows 
how necessary and urgent it is that a great national col- 
lection of copies of these paintings should be formed, to 
preserve an adequate record of this great activity in our 
early English art. 

The copies exhibited comprise a set of the Westminster 
Abbey paintings, including the series from the Judgment 
which adorned the east wall of the Chapter House, the 
sedilia paintings. and an exquisite fragment from a panel 
of the altar retable now in the Jerusalem Chamber, de- 
picting the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes. St. Albans 
is represented in the series of Crucifixions and Madonnas 
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which are painted on the Norman piers in the nave ; 
York by three fine paintings from the old wooden vaulting 
originally in the Chapter House, but now removed ; and 
there are, among others, paintings from Chichester, Ely, 
Norwich and Winchester, making altogether close on a 
hundred examples. 


MINUTES. 


At the First General Meeting of the Session 1916-17, 
held Monday, 6th November, 1916, at 3.30 p.m.—Present : 
Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., President; 51 Fellows (in- 
cluding 16 members of the Council), 8 Associates (in- 
cluding two members of the Council), and numerous 
visitors, —the Minutes of the Meeting held 19th June, 
having been published in the JouRNAL, were taken as 
read and signed as correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the names of the fol- 
lowing members serving with the Forces who had been 
killed in action since the last meeting :—Major Herbert 
Phillips Fletcher, D.S.O0., Croix de Guerre, R.F.C., elected 
Associate 1889, Fellow 1902, Godwin Bursar 1904 ; Captain 
Alfred Edward Corbett, Border Regiment, of Manchester, 
elected Associate 1897; Captain Joseph Berkeley Cubey. 
Northumberland Fusiliers, elected Associate 1908; Lieut. 
Lawton Stephen Ford, Queen's Royal West Surreys. 
Student, son of Mr. Lawton R. Ford, Associate ; 2nd Lieut. 
Donald Jervis Gordon, Border Regiment. Student, son of 
the late Mr. Thomas Gordon, Associate : 2nd Lieut. Douglas 
Morley Griffen, King’s Liverpool Regiment, of Liverpool, 
elected Associate 1914 ; 2nd Lieut. John Kingston 
Ground, Royal West Kent Regiment, of Maidstone, 
elected Associate 1912; 2nd Lieut. Andrew Danskine 
Aitken, Royal Engineers, of Airdrie, elected Associate 
1896; Private Balfour Abercrombie, Black Watch, Licen- 
tiate; Lieut. Charles Stonehouse, East Lancs Regiment. 


elected Associate 1910; Lance-Corp. Edward Woodhouse 


Stubbs, Royal Army Medical Corps, elected Associate 1910 ; 
Corporal Arthur Winch, West Yorks Regt., of Leeds, elected 
Associate 1911; 2nd Lieut. Joseph William Bull, Royal 
Engineers, elected Associate 1914; Captain Noel Waugh 
Hadwen, Duke of Wellington’s Regiment, elected Asso- 
ciate 1910; Lieutenant Alfred Edwin Shapley, Northum- 
berland Fusiliers, Probationer; Private Alfred Edgar 
Stott, King’s Liverpool Regiment, Student; Captain 
Percy Cunliffe Pilling, Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, 
elected Associate 1904, son of Mr. Joseph Pilling, of Bolton, 
Fellow ; Lieutenant Francis Grissell, Coldstream Guards, 
elected Associate 1913; 2nd Lieut. Philip Edward Webb, 
Royal Engineers (son of Sir Aston Webb, Past President), 
elected Associate 1912, Associate Member of Council 1915 ; 
Captain R. M. Haig Philp, Royal Field Artillery, of 
Sydney, New South Wales, elected Associate 1914; 
Captain Tom Sadler Rushworth, City of London Regiment, 
son of Mr. Wm. Rushworth, Fellow, of Durham, elected 
Associate 1913; Private Ernest Scott Petch, Royal Scots, 
elected Associate 1909 ; Lance-Corp. Joseph Henry Taylor. 
Royal Army Medical Corps, elected Associate 1908; Lieut. 
Wm. M. Jenkins, Welsh Pioneers, Student; Private Arthur 
Samuel Bagshawe, Yeomanry, Student; Private James 
Ellis Braithwaite. West Yorks Regiment. of Leeds, 
elected Associate 1906; and 2nd Lieut. Alick George 
Horsnell, Suffolk Regiment, Tite Prizeman 1906, Soane 
Medallist 1910. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, it was RESOLVED 
that the deepest regrets of the Institute for the loss of 
these gallant lives be entered on the Minutes of the 
meeting, and that a message of members’ sincerest sym- 
pathy and condolence be forwarded to their relatives. 

The decease was also announced of James Burgess, 
C.LE., LL.D., F.R.S.E., Hon. Associate, and Sir James 
Dromgole Linton, P.R.1.. Hon. Associate, and a vote of 
condolence was passed to their near relatives. 

Further, the decease was announced of David Bird 


elected Associate 1889; Edward Thornton, elected Asso- 
ciate 1892, Fellow 1904 ; Theodore Knolles Green, elected 
Associate 1861; Charles Rennels Hancock, elected Asso- 
ciate 1882; and Richard Phené Spiers, elected Associate 
1861, Fellow 1877. 

On the motion of the Hon. Secretary, seconded by 
Professor Beresford Pite [F.], it was REsoLvep, That the 
Royal Institute do record its high estimate of the valuable 
and productive labours of its late distinguished Fellow, 
Richard Phené Spiers, for the advancement of architecture, 
and its grateful appreciation of his eminent services as a 
mittee ; that the Institute do record its sense of sorrow at 
his loss, and that a message of sympathy and condolence be 
conveyed to his near relatives. 

The President having announced that Lieutenant Fran- 
cis Grissell, who was killed in action on the 15th Sep- 
tember, had bequeathed to the Institute the sum of £500, 
and expressed the wish that it be used for the benefit of 
the Library, it was Rresotvep, That the Institute do 
express to Mr. F. de la Garde Grissell, the sole executor, 
its appreciation and thanks for the generous legacy be- 
queathed to the Institute by Lieutenant Francis Grissell, 
and do assure him that the testator’s wishes as to the use 
for which the legacy is to ke applied shall be faithfully 
carried out. 

The Assistant Secretary announced the results of the 
October Statutory Examination. 

The Assistant Secretary announced the nomination of 
the following candidates: As Frettows (8): Frederick 
Chatterton [ Associate, 1896], Cairo; Arthur Cecil Morris 
Edwards [A ssociate, 1908], Bexhill-on-Sea; George Reavell 
[Associate, 1899], Alnwick; together with the following 
Licentiates who have passed the Qualifying Examination : 
John Samuel Alder; Rodney Howard Alsop, Melbourne ; 
Claude Waterlow Ferrier; Walter Symington Athol Gordon; 
Algernon Sydney Richard Ley. As Assoctates (12): John 
Ramsay Armstrong, Perth, Scotland; Charles Joseph 
Brandon; Robert Kitching Ellison, Bedford; Sidney Colwyn 
Foulkes, Colwyn Bay ; Arthur Rowland Holman, Exeter ; 
Lorne de Hutton Hutton; Norman Pristo Keep; Robert 
Lowry ; Heinrich Martin Luyken ; Arthur John Sparrow ; 
Harold Edgar Todd, Bristol; James Frederick Wilson, 
Newport, Mon. 

The President having delivered the OPENING ADDREss, 
a vote of thanks was passed to him by acclamation on the 
motion of Professor Beresford Pite [F.], seconded by 
Captain R. Burns Dick, R.G.A. [F.], President of the 
Northern Architectural Association. 

The President having called the attention of the 
meeting to the exhibition in the meeting-room of com- 
petition drawings and designs and working drawings of 
churches carried out by the late George Edmund Street, 
R.A., representing a selection from a numerous collection 
of drawings presented to the Institute by his son, Mr. 
Arthur Edmund Street | F.], it was, on the motion of the 
President, ResoLveb, That an expression of the Institute's 
grateful appreciation of this interesting and valuable gift 
be entered on the Minutes and communicated to Mr. Street. 


The proceedings closed at 4.55 p.m. 


THE EXAMINATIONS, 


The Statutory Examinations. 

An Examination qualifying for candidature as District 
Surveyor in London was held by the Institute pursuant to 
Statute on the 18th, 19th, and 20th October. Three 
candidates attended, and the following passed :— 
Doppineton, 181 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Harotp Epwarp Wartkryson, 79 Leslie Road, East 

Finchley, N. 

The successful candidates have been granted by the 
Council certificates of competency to act as District Sur 
vevors in London. 
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NOTICES. 


Election of Members, 18th December. 


An election of members will take place at the Business 
Meeting of the 18th December in accordance with the 
provisions of By-Law 10. The candidates found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified for membership 
according to the Charter and By-laws, are as follows :— 


As (8). 
CHATTERTON : FREDERICK 
Publie Works. Cairo ; 
Proposers : Robert Williams, 
George Hubbard. 
Epwarpbs: Artuur Cecit Morris [ Associate. 
Road, Cooden Beach, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
Proposers : Arnold Mitchell, W. Campbell 
and W. D. Carée. 
REAVELL : GEORGE | Associate, 1899], Lloyd’s Bank Cham- 
hers, Alnwick ; and Prudhoe Street, Alnwick. 
Proposers ; Sir Henry Tanner, Chas. B. Flockton. 
and Jas. T. Cackett ; 
together with the following Licentiates who have passed 
the Qualifying Examination : 
ALDER: JoHN SAMUEL; 1 Arundel Street, Strand, 
and 33 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Proposers : Maurice B. Adams, Percivall 
and Andrew N. Prentice. 
Atsop : RopNeY Howarp ; 90 William Street, and Wing- 


Associate. 1896 Ministry of 
and Turf Club. Cairo. 

A. W. S. Cross, and 
1908]: Sea 


Jones, 


Currey. 


field, Stonnington Place, Malvern, Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia. 
Proposers : Robert J. Haddon, Walter Butler, 
and the Council. 
Ferrer: CLaupE WatEeRLowW; 11 Waterloo Place. Pall 


Mall, S.W. ; and 34 Cavendish Square, W. 


Proposers : Sir Aston Webb, Keith D. Young, and 
William A. Pite. 
Gorpon: WALTER Symineton AtHoL; 5 Old Bond 


Street. W.: and Holland Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. 
Proposers : James 8. Gibson, Edmund Wimperis, 
and Herbert Wigglesworth. 
LEY: ALGERNON SypNEY RicnarD; 214 Bishopsgate. 
K.C. ; and Montague House, Sidcup, Kent. 
Proposers : Howard Chatfeild Clarke, John Murray. 
and Wm. Woodward. 


As AssoctaTEs (12). 


Joun Ramsay ; Admiralty Works Depart- 
ment, Perth ; and 2 Marshall Place, Perth. 
Proposers : Jno. Watson, H. Ramsay Taylor, 
Jas. Cumming Wynnes. 
: CHARLES Josepu; 7 
Court, S.W. 
Proposers Robert 
and Percy B. Tubbs. 


ARMSTRONG : 
and 
Road, 


Trebovir Earls 


Atkinson, Charles E. Varndell, 


Evuison: Ropert Kircuine ; Shire Hall, Bedford ; and 
13 Shaftesbury Avenue, Bedford. 
Proposers : Roland Plumbe, H. G. Crothall, and 
Fredk. Willey. 
FouLKES : StipNEY CoLtwyn; Central Chambers, Colwyn 


Bay ; and Mansfield Groes Road, Colwyn Bay. 


Proposers : C. H. Reilly, G. A. Humphreys, and 
C. Ernest Elcock. 
Hotman: Artuur RowLanp ; Castle House. Exeter ; and 


Strand, 
Propose 
Council. 
Hutton: Lorne De Hvtrron; llth Officers’ 
Battalion, Staff College. Camberley, Surrey. 
Proposers : Robert Atkinson, Henry M. 
and A. G. R. Mackenzie. 


Topsham, Devon. 


Henry Budgen, James Crocker, and the 
Cadet 


Fletcher. 
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Keep: NORMAN Pristo; c/o C. 
12 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. ; 
Wandsworth Common, 8.W. 

Proposers : C. Wontner Smith, 
A. G. R. Mackenzie. 
Lowry: RoBert; 5 Park Road, Kast Twickenham. 
Proposers : Robert Atkinson, A. E. Richardson, and 
Charles E. Varndell. 

LUYKEN: Heinrich Martin; Chief Engineer's Office, 
Port of London Authority ; and 23 Arcadian Gardens, 
Wood Green, N. 

Proposers : Walter R. Jaggard, and the Council. 

SPARROW : ARTHUR JOHN ; 12 Russell Square, W.C. ; and 
Ingram House, Stockwell Road, S.W. 

Proposers : James A. Swan, A. Saxon Snell, 
William A. Pite. 

Topp: Harotp Epear; 15 Clare Street, Bristol ; 

Harts Cottage, Almondsbury, near Bristol. 
Proposers : W. H. Watkins, C. F. W. Dening, and 
Frank W. Wills. 

Witson : JAMES FREDERICK ; Borough Architect’s Dept., 

Newport, Mon. ; and 40 Upton Road, Newport; Mon. 
Proposers ; A. R. Jemmett. Charles J. Dawson, and 
Charles F. Ward. 


Election of Members, 8th January, 1917. 

In accordance with the provisions of By-law 8, the 
names and addresses of the following applicants for mem- 
bership are published below for the information of mem- 
Notice of any objection or other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 
for submission to the Council prior to Monday, 18th Decem- 
ber :— 


Wontner Smith, Esq., 
and 15 Belleville Road, 


Arthur Keen, and 


and 


and 


bers. 


As FELLOWS (3). 

ERRINGTON CHARLES Septimus | Associate, 1895], Vie- 
toria Buildings, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne ; Benwell Grove Lodge, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SwasH: FRANK STANLEY [Associate, 1912], Field’s Park 
Avenue, Newport, Mon. 

Travers : WILFRID IRWIN [Associate, 1906], Lieut. R.E. ; 
c/o Bernard MacDonald, 34 Avonmore Road, West 
Kensington. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. 

The next Examination of Licentiates desiring to qualify 
for candidature as Fellows will take place in January, 1917. 
Application for admission to the Examination must be 
sent in by the ead of the current year. Full particulars 
may be had on application to the Secretary R.I.B.A. 


Books Received. 
Port Sunlight: A Record of its Artistic and Pictorial Aspect. By T, 
taffles Davison, Hon, A.R.I.B.A. *m, 4to. Lond. 1916. 5s. net. 
Batsford, Ltd.] 

Victoria and Albert Museum.—Review of the Principal Acquisitions 
during the year 1915. Illustrated. Sm. 40. Lond. 1916. [His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office.] 

Che Ancient Cross Shafts at Bewcastle and Ruthwell. 
G. F. Browne, D.D. (C. & O.), D.C.L., LL.D. 40. 
fCambridge University Press.] 

The Builder’s Foreman: A Practical Guide to his Training 
Oultram. With 120 Illustrations, so. Lond. 1916. 
Holborn.) 


By the Right Rev. 
1916. 7s. 6d. net. 


By J.F. 
{ Batsford, 94 High 
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